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ABSTRACT 


AUTHOR:  Ronald  T.  Kramer,  LTC.  INF 
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DATE:  1 November  1977  PAGES:  37  CLASSIFICATION:  Unclassified 

The  question  of  whether  military  unionization  is  on  the  horizon 
for  US  Armed  Forces  is  difficult  to  determine.  There  are 
strong  precedents  for  such  a move  ie,  federal  unionization  and 
the  experience  of  foreign  military  unions.  There  are  equally 
strong  opposing  precedents  such  as  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  clearly  differentiate  between  the  military  and  the  civilian 
societies.  A growing  interest  in  military  unions  by  service 
personnel  has  been  caused  principally  by  the  erosion  of  pay  and 
benefits.  Although  the  interest  among  service  members  is  growing, 
those  that  favor  the  unions  are  still  very  much  in  the  minority. 
Congress,  the  Defense  Department,  and  the  general  public  are 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  a military 
union,  and  congressional  legislation  and  Department  of  Defense 
directives  are  placing  formidable  barriers  to  the  formation  of 
military  unionization.  The  arguments  regarding  the  impact  of 
military  unionization  are  largely  speculative,  but  they  are  no 
less  through  provoking.  The  military  union  issue  will  be  a 
continuing  subject  of  concern  to  both  military  and  civilian 
societies. 
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CHAPTER  I 


FEDERAL  UNIONIZATION 

Although  unionization  has  existed  in  the  United  States 
since  the  year  1860,  the  idea  of  military  unions  has  been 
all  but  remote  the  past  two  or  three  years. A brief 
sketch  of  federal  unionization  is  helpful  in  understanding 
the  evolution  of  present  day  thought  regarding  the  establishment 
of  mil  i tar y unions. 

The  first  significant  legislation  to  address  Federal 
1 a bor -manag ement  relations  was  the  L 1 oyd -LaFoll  ette  Act  of  1912. 
It  guaranteed  government  workers  the  right  to  join  unions  and 
granted  the  right  to  petition  the  government  in  pursuit  of 
organizational  goals.  Employees  were  only  permitted  to  join 
organizations  which  did  not  impose  "an  obligation  or  duty  upon 
them  to  engage  in  any  strike  or  proposing  to  assist  them  in 
any  strike  against  the  United  States."2 

Through  the  years,  legislation  reaffirmed  the  act  of  1912 
and  government  attitudes  began  to  liberalize  toward  federal 
employee  unions.  In  1 962,  1 969,  and  1971  Executive  Orders 
1 0988  , 11491  and  11616,  respectively,  improved  1 a bor  -ma  nag  em  ent 
relations  and  dispute  settlement  procedures  by  establishing 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Council,  The  Federal  Impasse 
Panel,  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

The  orders  also  assigned  authority  for  decisions  in  disputes 


to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Management  Relations 
and  permitted  a single  negotiated  grievance  system  which 
substituted  binding  arbitration  for  adversary  arbitration. 

One  piece  of  legislation,  the  Air  National  Guard  Technicians 
Act  of  1 968,  resulted  in  the  first  precedent  for  unionization  of 
military  personnel.  Congress  approved  the  act  to  resolve  the 
conflict  of  whether  the  full-time  technicians  who  perform  civilian 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  accomplish  military  training  and  duty 
were  state  or  federal  employees.  The  act  declared  the  technicians 
to  be  federal  employees  and,  therefore,  eligible  for  the  federal 
retirement  program  and  for  fringe  benefits.  By  declaring  them 
federal  employees,  Congress  enabled  them  to  unionize,  and  in  fact, 
today  over  half  of  reserve  component  technicians  are  represented 
by  labor  unions. 

With  the  present  prospect  of  military  unions  being  organized 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  recently  approved  a bill  and 
sent  it  to  the  full  Senate  which  prohibits  civilian  technicians 
working  for  reserve  and  guard  units,  who  are  also  military 
members  of  those  units,  from  being  r epr esentated  by  unions. 

The  bill  would  withdraw  them  from  the  coverage  of  the  current 
executive  order  regulating  labor  relations  in  the  federal  sector. 

■ 

The  committee  stated,  "it  is  no  longer  willing  to  accept  the  risk 
Inherent  in  the  unionization  of  these  federal  employees."-* 

A legal  fight  by  the  unions  involved  is  now  being  initiated 
against  the  committee  bill. 
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Not  only  does  federal  employee  unionization  set  the  foundation 
for  military  unions,  public  unions  are  intertwined  throughout 
defense  related  industries  of  which  a fighting  force  is  so 
dependent.  Consider  the  US  government  contracts  given  to 
civilian  firms  to  perform  military  related  functions.  Important 
combat  service  support  functions  such  as  accomplished  by  Army 
Ordnance  Centers,  and  operations  such  as  missile  warning  systems 
are  examples  of  union  integration  in  the  defense  system.4 
Arguments  that  the  military  would  be  "ham  strung"  by  internal 
unionization  are  weakened  when  one  considers  that  external 
civilian  unions  could  have  even  a greater  impact  on  a war  effort. 

One  of  today's  most  powerful  federal  employees  union  is  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Employees  (AFGE).  The  AFGE 
organized  in  1 932  greatly  accelerated  its  growth  in  1962 
as  a result  of  Executive  Order  1 0988,  and  now  has  a paid  membership 
in  excess  of  325,000.  This  membership  represents  over  67  5,000 
federal  employees  in  exclusive  bargaining  units. 5 With  the 
majority  of  its  members  working  on  military  bases,  the  AFGE  is 
the  logical  organization  to  organize  military  unions.  A ballot 
was  mailed  to  each  of  the  1,566  AFGE  locals  in  May  1 977  to 
determine  if  the  membership  wanted  to  bring  the  military  into 
the  union.  The  results  of  the  poll  in  September  1977  showed 
151,582  voted  "no"  and  38,765  voted  "yes."  Although  the  AFGE 
general  membership  is  of  a conservative  and  patriotic  nature, 
the  membership  no  doubt  considered  that  military  participation 
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had  the  potential  of  outnumbering  the  civilians  in  control  of 
the  union.  Additionally,  the  AFL/CIO  has  openly  opposed  the 
AFGE  interest  in  organizing  the  military.  It  is  doubtful 
however,  the  AFGE  will  permanently  bury  the  military  union 
idea.  As  military  personnel  contact  the  AFGE  for  assistance, 
the  union's  interest  in  integrating  the  military  will  remain 
active. 

A serious  attempt  at  organizing  a military  union  during  the 
Vietnam  War  resulted  in  the  birth  of  the  American  Serviceman's 
Union  (ASU).  In  1 969,  Andrew  Dean  Stapp  volunteered  for  the  draft 
for  the  particular  reason  of  forming  a serviceman's  union  from 
within  the  US  Army.  The  ASU  developed  eight  basic  demands: 

1.  The  right  to  disobey  illegal  and  immoral  orders. 

2 . Racial  equ al i ty. 

3.  Right  of  free  political  association. 

4.  Trial  by  jury  of  peers. 

5.  Election  of  officers  by  enlisted  men. 

6.  Abolition  of  saluting  and  addressing  officers  as  sir. 

7.  Right  of  GI's  to  collective  bargaining. 

8.  Federal  minimum  wages  for  all  enlisted  men. 

ASU  had,  in  1969,  an  estimated  5000-6600  members.  In  1 97  5,  the 
ASU  maintained  an  address  in  New  York  City,  however,  with  the 
termination  of  the  draft  and  Vietnam  War  the  union  has  lost  its 
remaining  viability .6 

With  the  exception  of  the  ASU,  one  can  see  that  federal 
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unionization  has  resulted  in  certain  precedents  to  be  established 
by  which  military  unionization  could  be  considered  by  many  as  a 
normal  progression  of  union  growth. 
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CHAPTER  II 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  UNIONS 

Military  unions  are  not  unique  in  Europe.  Various  types 
and  forms  of  military  unions  can  be  found  in  Norway,  Belguim 
Denmark,  Holland,  West  Germany  and  Sweden.  The  European  unions 
are  highly  developed  and  collectively  have  more  than  sixty 
soldier  associations.  The  rate  of  organization  is  extraordinarily 
high,  eg,  nearly  100  percent  among  officers  in  Scandinavia.^ 

The  formal  powers  of  the  European  unions  are  in  some  cases 
considerable.  Swedish  unions,  for  example,  enjoy  full  collective 
bargaining  and  the  right  to  strike.  The  Dutch  and  German  unions, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  only  limited  consultation  rights.  In 
the  past  two  years,  the  European  unions  have  benefited  by  new 
legislation  enlarging  their  powers.  Most  of  the  unions  are 
affiliated  with  large  public  employee  federations.® 

Two  basic  patterns  are  prevalent  in  European  military 
unions:  the  development  of  separate  associations  for  each 
class  of  military  employee,  and  a division  between  professional 
unionism  and  conscript  unionism.  The  demands  of  the  European 
unions  focus  exclusively  on  economic  and  professional  interests. 
Higher  compensation  is  a continual  demand  as  is  the  drive  for 
regulated  work  time  and  compensation  for  overtime. 

One  of  the  most  important  models  of  unionization  is  that 
within  Sweden.  The  formal  powers  of  the  Swedish  military  unions 
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are  extraordinary.  Sweden  has  the  only  military  union  which 
has  a legal  right  to  strike,  though,  in  fact,  this  right  is  quite 
limited  and  is  encumbered  by  bureaucratic  restrictions.  In 
1971  a strike  was  actually  exercised  when  contract  negotiations 
broke  down.  The  government  countered  and  ordered  a lockout 
of  3000  officers.  The  deadlock  was  finally  broken  and  today 
the  unions  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  bar  strikes  among  higher 
officers  and  to  submit  any  proposed  action  to  a government 
labor  board  which  can  rule  on  any  potential  national  security 
impact.  Professional  military  organizing  in  Sweden  has  had 
no  negative  impact  on  the  Armed  Forces.  A positive  effect  is  said 
to  have  occurred,  ie,  the  officers  of  the  unions  have  become 
close  partners  in  personnel  management. 9 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  a different  union 
situation.  Because  of  the  German  reaction  against  militarism 
a number  of  key  programs  were  established  to  protect  the  soldier's 
right  to  question.  The  Bundeswehr  Verband,  the  German  Servicemen's 
Association,  is  the  largest  military  association  in  the  world  and 
has  over  190,000  members.  It  is,  however,  more  of  a professional 
association  than  a union  in  the  strict  sense.  The  Verband  has 
no  collective  bargining  authority  and  possesses  only  limited 
consultative  rights.  Its  membership  is  composed  mainly  of 
careerists  and  professionals,  including  a number  of  prominent 
general  s J ® 

Holland's  military  unions  appear  to  have  attracted  the 
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most  attention  both  here  and  abroad.  The  majority  of  the 
interest  is  centered  on  the  draftee's  union,  the  WDM.  This 
union  is  the  largest  in  the  Netherlands,  yet  it  is  only  one 
of  twelve  officially  recognized.  Most  of  the  other  Dutch 
military  unions  are  professional  groups  and  dates  back  to  1898. 
The  WDM  was  founded  in  1 966  and  now  has  approximately  25,000 
members  (some  60  percent  of  all  conscripts).  An  active  union, 
WDM  has  received  much  publicity  because  of  some  of  its 
victories.  The  union  considers  its  most  notable  victory  to 
be  in  the  area  of  pay.  Conscripts  have  had  a 1200%  pay  hike 
over  the  decade  of  the  union's  existence.  However,  it  is 
the  union's  victories  over  hair  length  and  saluting  that  has 

raised  the  eyebrows  of  foreign  military.  Conscripts  may  wear 

\ 

their  hair  any  length  they  choose,  and  this  often  means  \ 
shoulder  length.  Saluting  officers  has  become  optional. 

A natural  thought  which  comes  to  mind  is  how  efficient  \ 
can  a military  force  be  that  has  a strong  union  under  its 
roof.  In  the  case  of  the  Dutch,  reports  are  favorable. 

In  recent  years  the  Dutch  army  has  scored  highest  among 
allied  forces  during  NATO  exercises  in  West  Germany.^ 

In  late  1975  and  1977  during  a train  hijacking  and  terrorist 
acts,  the  Dutch  army  performed  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

In  general,  all  of  the  European  military  unions  assert  that 
organizing  has  had  no  negative  impact  on  national  security. 

On  the  contrary,  most  feel  that  unionism  improves  internal 
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conditions  and  creates  a more  democratic  and  enlightened 
form  of  service.  There  appears  to  be  no  observable  decline 
in  readiness  of  the  European  forces  due  to  unionization. 

A prediction  of  similar  success  for  US  military  unions  cannot 
be  considered  valid.  The  US  life  style  provides  variable  factors 
which,  when  coupled  with  a military  union,  could  result  in 
readiness  disaster.  The  true  test  of  union  impact,  however, 
will  only  be  proven  in  battle. 
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CHAPTER  III 


REASONS  FOR  INTEREST  IN  UNIONS 

"Erosion  of  Benefits"  has  been  one  of  the  key  phrases 

in  all  dicussions  involving  the  reasons  for  service  members 

wanting  or  needing  unions.  Has  there  been  an  erosion  of 

benefits  or  is  this  just  a misconception  among  the  confusion 

of  statistics?  There  is  hard  evidence  that  clearly  shows 

an  erosion  of  benefits  has  occurred  since  1972.  A comparison 

of  basic  pay  and  the  cost  of  living  from  1966  - 1 97  6 depicts 

military  pay  reaching  a point  of  reasonable  competitiveness 

with  the  private  sector  in  1 972,  (Chart  1).  Between  1 January 

1972  and  the  October  197  6 pay  raise,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 

by  41%  while  military  basic  pay  has  been  raised  only  3 0%  with 

a resultant  7%  loss  in  real  purchasing  power  over  the  four 
1 3 

years.  "This  problem  of  loss  of  purchasing  power  is  the 
, total  experience  of  the  nearly  60%  of  current  active  duty 
personnel  who  have  entered  the  services  since  January  1 972. 

These  personnel  have  hot  experienced  any  of  the  quantum  increases 
in  compensation  which  occurred  in  the  mid-to-late  60's."14 
The  All  Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  can  now  reject  any  argument 
(often  presented  by  Congress)  that  they  are  receiving  comparable 
pay.  In  fact,  no  one  has  really  provided  any  valid  measure 
to  compare  military  with  civilian  pay.  The  so-named  "X" 
factor  cannot  be  quantified  in  terms  of  dollars  or  fringe 
benefits  and  consequently  the  pay  comparability  debate  will 
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never  be  concluded.  One  must  also  consider  that  the  disposable 
income  of  the  lower  military  grades  can  affect  the  dinner 
table  - to  the  higher  grades,  the  reduced  purchasing  power 
is  less  critical. 

What  does  aggreviate  all  grades  equally  are  the  attacks 
on  the  fringe  benefits.  Here,  the  erosion  is  real  and 
measurable  to  a greater  degree.  Vice  Admiral  Watkins,  USN, 
presented  a list  of  benefit  changes  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  18  July  1 977  which  reflect  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable  changes  since  1 972  for  service  members,  retirees 
and  dependents  (see  Charts  2,  3 and  4).  Although  difficult 
to  place  a dollar  value  on  a particular  benefit  because  of 
the  different  categories  of  personnel,  the  total  changes 
that  favorably  impacted  on  Service  personnel  were  17 
while  those  unfavorably  number  21  with  another  13 
unfavorable  changes  under  consideration.  Perhaps  what  is 
even  more  disturbing  to  service  personnel  is  that  the 
unfavorable  changes  were  generated  by  numerous  offices  and 
agencies  of  the  government  in  an  uncoordinated  approach. 

In  other  words,  collectively  the  various  agencies  were  achieving 
economies  individually  with  no  one  agency  measuring  the  net  < 
worth,  or  should  we  say,  net  loss  to  the  serviceman. 

Public  hearings  held  in  June  1 977  by  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif,  and  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  concluded  that  today's  service  person  is  more  concerned 
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with  tomorrow  than  with  either  the  immediate  past  or  with 
today.  Next  to  retirement,  medical  care  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  concern  as  discussed  by  over  70  witnesses  during 
the  three  hearings. 

Service  leaders  are  urging  the  administration  and  Congress 
to  observe  a moratorium  on  changes  in  military  pay  and  benefits. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  sent  several  memorandams  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  urging  him  to  personally  support 
the  halt  to  various  pending  legislation  eroding  benefits. 

A future  development  regarding  the  integration  of  certain 
benefits  in  the  base  pay  could  reduce  the  severity  of  the 
problem  discussed  above.  The  Presidential  Commission  on 
Military  Compensation  is  due  to  report  to  the  President  in 
1978  and  will  probably  conclude,  as  other  studies  in  the 
past,  that  a salary  system  incorporating  certain  benefits 
with/as  pay  is  desirable.  Department  of  Defense  officials 
are  against  such  a system  and  claim  it  would  be  another  step 
to  the  "civil ianization  process"  of  the  armed  forces.  15 
The  implication  here  is  that  a "civil  ianization  process" 
is  concomitant  to  unionization. 

The  second  item  most  widely  discussed  as  a reason  for 
serv Icemember s 1 interest  in  unions  is  inadequate  grievance 
procedures.  The  House  Armed  Services  Military  Personnel 
Subcommittee  conducted  hearings  in  June  1977  in  an 
effort  to  find  ways  to  improve  service  life  and  relieve 
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pressures  for  unions.  One  of  the  main  areas  of  inquiry 
was  to  examine  the  grievance  procedures.^6  The  Inspector 
General,  the  chain  of  command,  advisory  councils,  administrative 
boards,  equal  opportunity  programs,  communication  with  a member 
of  congress,  chaplains,  military  suggestion  programs  and  legal 
assistance  programs  are  the  principal  avenues  for  service 
personnel  to  pursue  legitimate  grievances.  All  of  the 
of  the  present  systems  (with  the  exception  of  correspondence 
to  Congress)  report  to  the  Commander  which,  critics 
say,  can  lead  to  bias  action  and  the  system  supporting 
itself.  Critics  of  the  present  system  also  complain  that 
the  military  retaliates  against  service  personnel  who 
raise  grievances.  They  also  complain  that  "troublemakers" 
are  punished  somehow  eg,  either  transferred  to  an  undesirable 
location  or  subtly  harassed.  ^ 

Two  proposals  have  been  submitted  by  critics  of  the  present 
grievance  outlets.  The  first  proposal  is  to  have  a civilian 
component  under  the  IG  who  would  handle  complaints  from  enlisted 
members,  a person  who  would  feel  no  pressure  from  commanders. 

The  second  proposal  which  received  support  from  the  previous 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Gen  Fred  C.  Weyand,  was  to  establish 
some  sort  of  ombudsman.  It  should  be  no.ted  that  the  present 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen  Rogers,  has  said  that  he  will  be  the  soldier's 
om  budsman. 

The  ombudsman  exists  in  the  Israeli  forces  and  the  Federal 
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Republic  of  Germany  Forces.  In  the  FRG  he  is  chosen  by  parliament 
and  under  the  basic  law  and  concept  the  Germans  call  moral 
leadership,  allowed  to  go  into  units  and  keep  in  touch  with 
soldiers.  A German  military  attache  stated,  "When  a soldier 
has  problems,  either  personal  or  with  his  superiors,  he  is 
allowed  to  go  first  to  his  commander,  secondly  to  his  representative 
in  parliament  and  thirdly  to  his  ombudsman."  The  ombudsman, 
who  is  required  by  law  to  investigate  all  complaints  handled 
about  6400  soldiers  gripes  in  one  year.1** 

Career  military  personnel  are  much  less  worried  about  the 
inspector  general  system  or  the  grievance  procedures  than 
they  are  about  the  security  of  their  military  future.19 
Unfortunately,  members  of  Congress  mistakenly  view  the  complaints 
they  receive  which  consists  mostly  of  disciplinary  problems, 
pay  errors,  or  assignments  as  the  primary  cause  for  service 
members  wanting  unions.  The  erosion  of  benefits  issue 
does  not  come  to  the  forefront  from  service  members  to 
Congressmen.  "In  fact,  many  members  of  Congress  usually 
point  to  someone  else  when  looking  for  the  culprit 
who  eroded  military  benefits.  Indeed,  many  insist  there  has 
been  no  erosion,"  states  Plattner  in  his  article.20 
In  many  instances  it  is  the  Service  publications,  such  as  the 
Army  Times,  that  keeps  the  erosion  cause  forefront  in  the 
servicemembers1  eyes.  Some  Congressmen  have  been  known  to 
complain  that  the  Services'  Times  publications  are  generating 
or  overlaping  the  erosion  issue. 
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BASIC  PAY  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 
CHANGES  1966  - 1976 
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Chart  used  in  briefing  to  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council  October  1976  by 
Vice  Admiral  Watki,ns 


CHART  2 
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Changes  That  Favorably  Impacted  on  Service  People 

TOM  ACTION  DAT*  COMMCNT 

S emc*men  % Group  Increased  face  amount  from  May  74  Brought  coverage  tn  Una  with 

Uta  Insurance  S 1 5.000  to  *20.000  amounts  earned  by  Amancan  femmes 

and  comparable  to  what  it  offered  to 
Federal  Government  employee* 


Selective  Reup  Bonue 

Reenustment  bonus  for 
selected  MOS  ($12,000 
max). 

Jun  74 

Improves  retention,  provides  monetary 
incentive. 

PCS  Mileage 

Allowance 

Increased  trom: 

$ 08  to  08  per  mile 
$08  to  10  per  mile 

Jul  74 

Oct  76 

Partial  compensation  for  travel  coats. 

Oependent  Travel 

Travel  of  dependents  and 

Jan  74 

Morals  and  retention  Defrays  costs 

Entitlement* 

movements  ot  household 
goods  authorized  for  E-4 
wifh  over  two  years  of 
service 

of  moving  dependents 

.Travel  Allowance 

Raised  rate  to  1 5 5*  a mile 
for  use  of  privately  owned 
vehicle  for  local  travel  m 
conjunction  with  government 
business. 

Oct  76 

Compensation  for  travel  coats. 

Per  Diem  Rate*  for 

Rales  increased  from  $25  to 

Jun  76 

Aligned  with  civilian  rales  Servlet 

TOY 

$35  per  day  (OoO  ceiling  ot 
$33  until  Oct  76). 

(one  year 
after  rates 
increased 
for  civil- 
ians) 

member  adequately  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses while  on  TOY 

Oo-R- Yourself  Move 

Service  member  authorized 
to  move  himself 

June  76 

Service  member  reimbursed  75%  of  what 
H would  have  coat  government  to  move 
household  goods  by  Government  BUI  of 
Lading 

Income  Tax  Exemption 
on  Movmg  Expense* 

Excludes  inclusion  in 
gross  income  any  amount 
received  or  accrued  tor 
moving  which  is  attribu- 
table to  requirements  of 
military  service. 

Jan  77 

Service  member  not  required  to  pay  tax 
for  something  over  which  he  haa  no  cor*, 
trot  (moves) 

Veterans  Education 
Assistance  Propram 
(VEAP) 

Enacted  as  alternate  to 

Gl  B*M  Service  member 
contributes  $50-75  per 
month;  VA  matches  $2  for 
$1.  ($8100  max) 

Jan  77 

Possible  enlistment  incentive.  Service 
member  s contribution  refunded  it  not 
used.  (See  loss  of  fully  funded  Gl 

BM.) 

M4«t ary  Retired 

Pay  inversion 

Corrective  legislation 
enacted  for  retirees. 

Oct  75 

Prefects  active  duty  service  members 
from  loss  ol  retired  pay  for  continu- 
ing on  active  duty.  Increased  motiva- 
tion to  continue  serving. 

Changes  m Survivor 
Benefit 

Terminated  irrevocable 
contribution  when  no 
longer  any  beneficiary. 

Reduced  new  spouse  covers 
age  wait,  increased 
minimum  income  provision. 

Oct  76 

Favorable  financial  imped  on  certain 
retirees  and  survivors. 

Armed  Forcee  Health 

Continues  income  tax 

Oct  76 

Favorable  monetary  impact  on  recipients 

Professions  Scholar- 
•tope 

relief  for  tax  years 

1977.  1976.  1979  for 
scholarship  recipients 
who  entered  program 
prior  to  1 Jan  77 

who  entered  program  prior  to  1 Jan  77. 

Reserve  Participa- 
tion n mdivtduai 

Ra  nr  ament  Account 

Tax  Reform  Act  provides 
that  Reserve  Component 
member*  may  participate 
m IRA  unless  the  member 
•e  on  active  duty  for 
over  90  days  during  a 
tax  year 

' Oct  76 

Tax  relief  for  members  of  the  Reserve 
who  desee  to  participate  m IRA. 

Realoretion  ot  Pay 

Congress  restored  funding 

FY7B4 

AMowe  theee  service  members  to  attend 

Group  P 

to  slow  payment  for  up 
to  24  dnfte  poor  to 
basic  training  for  high 
school  seniors  (within  90 
days  of  graduation)  and 
high  school  graduates  who  en- 
list m a Reserve  Component. 

FY  77 

drills  and  be  paid  prior  to  undergoing 
BCT/AIT 

Dependency  and 
Indamndy  Comperv 
sation  (D»C) 

Legislation  was  passed  to 
increase  OtC  payments  to 
widows  and  children  by 

8%  Also  increased  aid  and 
attendance  payments  to  $78 
per  month 

Oct  76 

Favorable  monetary  impact  on  recipient. 

VA  Pension  Ratea 
and  Allow 

Payment  rates  were  increased 
by  7%  New  income  limits 
depend  upon  whether  the 
pensioner  is  a widow  or  chdd. 

Jan  77 

Favorable  monetary  imped  on  recipient. 

VA  Educational 

increased  pxyment  for 

Oct  76 

Favorable  monetyy  imped  on  roopiont. 

Benefits 

widows  and  surviving 
children  who  are  full 
time  students  from 
$270  lo  $292  per  month 

Raised  the  period  of  entitle- 
ment from  38  to  45  school 
months. 

- 
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Changes  That  Unfavorably  Impacted  on  Service  People 


Entitled  Undigraduat* 
Degree 

Funds  eliminated. 

FY  79 

Must  obtain  cottage  education  on  off- 
duty  tim*. 

Uniformed  Services 
Savings  Oeoosit 
Program  • 

Funds  eliminated. 

Jun  74 

Savings  program  which  paid  1 0%  interest 
for  service  members  stationed  outside 
ConUS. 

Enlisted  Undergraduate 
Fully  Funded  Program 

Funds  eliminated. 

Jan  79 

Entitled  personnel  were  authorized  up 
to  two  years  to  obtain  Associate  or 
Baccalaureate  degree  m discipline 
refated  to  their  military  skill 

No  BAG/ BAS  for 
Accrued  Leave 
Payments 

No  payment  of  BAQ/BAS 
for  leave  accrued  afti 

31  Aug  76. 

Sep  76 

Monetary  and  moral#  impact. 

Taxation  Exemption  for 
Disability  Retirement 

Enactment  of  faw  limiting 
tax  eiamption  to  die-  . 
aMity  resulting  from 
combat  type  mfurtes. 

Oct  76 

Applies  to  those  who  anti  on  active 
duty  after  Sep  75  Monetary  loaa. 

CHAMPUS 

PL  94-21 2 eliminated  fund* 
for:  special  education, 
learning  disability, 
certain  sex  that  spy,  certain 
cosmetic  surgery,  services 
and  supplies  not  medically 
necessary.  Established 

40-miie  rule. 

Feb  76 

Shifted  burden  of  com  to  beneficiary. 

Superior  Performance 
Pay 

Terminated  $50  per  month 
swarded  on  competitive  baste 
to  too  20%  m combat  skills 
and  too  10%  irt  combat  support 
skills. 

Jan  79 

Lose  of  $50  pi  month  and  Incentive  to 
study  to  obtain  scores  which  would 
qualify  for  this  pay. 

Reaftocafton  of 

Pay  tncraaea 

Reallocate  up  to  29%  of 
basic  pay  raise. 

Oct  76 

Raduc*  taka  horn*  pay  for  {amities 
occupying  government  quarters; 
reduces  retired  pay  for  futura 
r threes,  reduced  reserve  drift 
pay  relative  to  active  duty 
mam  bit. 

Fufty  Funded  Of  BM 

Eliminated  by  law  for 
those  entering  active 
duty  afti  31  Dec  7®. 

Oct  76 

Replaced  with  contributory 
program  Those  currently 
authorized  must  use  benefit 
within  1 0 years  from  separation 
but  not  lati  than  31  Oec  89. 

Education  Pro gram 
(PREP) 

Eliminated  by  law. 

Oct  76 

Terminated  high  school  instruction 
for  non-high  school  graduates 
and  remadrai/rafreshi  education 
needed  to  enter  college  or  voca- 
tional studies  Replaced  with 
program  which  can  only  be  used 
during  fast  six  months  of  initial 
enlistment 

Lmp  Sum  Raup  Bonus 

Ekmmeted  lump  sum 
payments. 

Oec  74 

Loss  in  actual  purchasing  powi 
of  th*  bonus.  Example:  $5000 
bonus  paid  via  five  equal  install- 
ments — the  purchasing  powi 
drops  to  $4500  assuming  a 5%  rat* 
of  inflation.  Morale  and  reenliM- 
ment  impact. 

R*guH  Reup  Bonus 

Eliminated  reuo  bonus 
designed  to  provide 
everyone  with  a maximum 
$2000  within  a 20  year 

car  si. 

Jun  74 
(to  be 
phased  out 
thru  May  77) 

Loes  of  monetary  incentive  to 
reenlist  except  service  members 
holding  citam  shortage  skills 
who  recive  selective  reup  bonus. 

Aooroprwted  Fund  Aporoonated  fund  support  If  74 

Suooort  for  Moral*.  dtd  not  »HO  paco  with 
Welfare  and  com  of  hying. 

Recreation  Actiwfw 


Sorvica  members  now  contribute 
45%  of  recreation  services  coat  thru  • 
their  PX  purchaaaa  and  faas  and 
charges.  (Prior  to  1974  moat 
activities  war#  fra*  ) 


iiadical  Car*  for 

Panraaa 

and  Oependente 


Reduced  authorization  of 
medical  ofhcara  ptua 
faitura  to  procura  and 
ratam  sufficient  phy- 
sicians 


CHAMPUS  24  reiricttv*  change* 

resulting  m lose  or 
raduction  of  health 
car*  coinage 
Maw  regulation 


Ownmatton  of  Sow*  Mil  ary  pom  offices 

M ary  Poai  Offlc**  coaocatad  with  US 

Poatat  Service  ofhcee 
r toiar) 


FY  76  Oacraaa*d  aarvicaa  availabt* 

to  ofhar  than  activa  duty 
paraonnat  Haaith  car#  sarvicaa 
being  curtailad  dua  to  manpowar 
raductiona  and  temporary  shortag** 
of  activa  duty  physicians  forcing 
banaficianaa  to  CHAMPUS. 
Increased  financial  burden,  incon- 
venience. creates  disproportionate 
burden  especially  for  retire** 
and  s#rv»c#  members  serving 
away  from  military  installations; 

I.*..  POTC.  Recruiting.  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  duty 
TfA  Loss  of  PAL  and  SAM  parcel 

post  rat** 


JM  74 
to 

pr*a«nt 
Jut  77 


COLA  in  Mewed  and 

AIMS* 


Income  from  on  poet 
vending  machines, 
eacept  m Px.  w«M  b* 
turned  over  to  th* 
states  for  the 
wsuaMy  handicapped, 
retroactive  to  i Jan  79. 
COLA  rates  d*cresa*d  or 
eliminated  for  employee  a 
•ho  occupy  government 
housing  and/or  have  co«^ 
missary  / exchange  onvO*- 

9M 


Mar  77  Reduce  fund*  for  M or  ala  Warfare 

apd  Recreation  activities  re- 
sulting to  increased  user  charge*. 


0*c  76  0*0*ndenta  of  sarvic*  minors 
and  retirees  toeing  benefit, 
entitled  by  law,  because  they 
wor*  for  Federal  Government. 


Taxation  of  HsaMh  Students  entering  Jan  77  Jan  77  Monetary. 

Profession*  or  lati  required  to  pay 

Scholar  amp*  federal  and  stale  income 

tas  on  vatu*  of  action- 


Shortage  Specaady  Terminated  this  pay  for 
pro  Pay  personnel  m MOS  #«0*rV 

•ncmg  career  manmng 
shortages. 


Jim  79 


Cammiesary  Si-  Increased  from  3%  m 

charge  ConuS 


Feb  76 
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CHART  4 


O ««ini  Tran®. 
Dortafw  of  Mil- 
itary Exchange 
Cargo 


Fair  Martial 
Racial 


Reallocation  of 
Futura  pay 

Raiaaa 


Cadat  Pay 


A pproorialad  Fund 
^Support  for  MWR 


. Racial  Faaa  for 
Oc-Posl  Trailer 
Spacaa 


Maximum  Allow- 
able Housing 
Coat  (MAHC) 


Commissary 

B*ggm 


VA  Homa  Loan 


Reductions* 
MMMary  Non- 
disability 
Ratiramant 
Systam 

Military  Ovar- 
saas  Oapandact 

Employ  marl 
Policy 


Military  Laava 
for  Rasarva  Com- 
po nan  i Parsonnal 


Contributory 
Health  Cara 


Unfavorable  Changes  Under  Consideration 


Eliminate  appropriated  funds 
for  fransponation 


Considered  by  Congress  for 
FY  77  but  not  terminated 
SAC  eliminated  funds  in 
FY  78  budget  A wailing 
conference  action. 


Cost  to  service  member  $45 
or  $1 55  annuaity.  depending 
on  whether  price  increases 
necessitatedby  toss  of 
appropriated  funds  are 
spread  worldwide  or  over- 
seas only. 


Require  service  member  to 
pay  a fair  market  rental 
price  for  government  housing 
instead  of  just  forfeiting 
BAQ. 


Reallocate  up  to  25%  of  1 977 
basic  pay  raise  to  BAQ/ BAS. 


Reduce  academies  cadet  pay 
and  ROTC  summer  camp  pay  to 
$313/20/mo. 


Under  active  Consideration 
at  OM8/OSO. 


Decision  on  1977  re«Aoc*- 
fion  wet  be  made  by 
President  Carter  in  August. 


Contained  in  Administration 
proposed  legislative  pro- 
gram  for  95th  Congress 


increased  cost  for  service 
members  occupying  govern- 
ment family  housing.  Exact 
increase  will  depend  upon 
location,  size  of  housing, 
etc.  May  drive  military 
off-post  to  buy  house  / build 
equity  Degrade  unit  espn  ■ 
military  at  a way  of  Ufa. 

Compounds  advetse  impact  of 
reallocation  on  future 
retirees  and  Reserve  Com- 
ponent pay. 

Save  pay  clause  wiU 
freeze  academies  cadet 
pay  at  $34S/mo  until  approx 
1980.  ROTC  rate  effective 
for  1978  summer  camp. 


Reduce  appropriated  fund 
support  for  morale,  welters 
and  recreation  activities. 


Charge  prevailing  local 
rates  for  on-post  trailer 
spaces. 


MAHC  raised  from  25%  to 
30%  of  Regular  Military 
Compensation. 


Termination  of  uae  of 
individuals  who  bag 
grocanea  in  commissariat 
for  tips  only. 


VA  home  loan  program 
to  be  terminated  for 
service  members  entering 
active  duty  on  or  after 
1 Oct  1977 


Several  proposals  to 
significantly  reduce 
military  retirement 

have  been  made 


SAC  FY  78  action  to  eli- 
minate 14.000  MWR  • 
billets.  Substitute  NAF 
civilians.  Awaiting  conference 
action  t 

DoO  ruled  ^MB  Circular 
A -4 5 applies  (charge  FMR). 

% 


Appeal  refected  by  OSO. 


OSO  has  appealed  to 
Department  of  Justice 


AN  Servtca*  nonconci  /red 
in  proposed  legislate  v 
Proposed  legislation  nee 
not  been  sent  to  Cor  greet 
as  yet. 


Proposals  wiN  be  e>ameied 
by  Blue  Ribbon  Panel 
Congressmen  Atom  may 
introduce  proposed 
legislation 


Increased  user  charges  and/ 
or  closure  of  certain 
activities. 


Service  member  will  pay 
up  to  $ 1 00  plus  utilities. 
Possible  increase  in 
number  of  service  members 
eligible  tor  food  stamps. 
Government  service  mem- 
bers make  monetary 
profit  off  of  service 
members. 

Drastic  sky  reduce  ConUS 
family  housing  leasing 
authority  Adverse  impact 
on  total  family  housing 
program. 

2%  increase  m surcharge 
for  commissary  perrons; 
loss  of  opportunity  for 
military  dependents  to 
earn  money  when  school 
is  not  m season. 

Terminate  VA  loan  guar- 
antee tor  a home,  con- 
dominiums. mobile  home 
for  future  service 
members. 


Severe  adverse  financial 
impact  on  future  retirees 


Terminate  overseas  em- 
ployment preference  for 
military  dependents. 


CSC  decision  expected 
by  31  Jut  1977 


Lota  of  tob  opportunity 
for  spouses  that  have  to 
work  lo  supplement  famity 
income  Severest  impact 
on  tumor  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 


Payment  of  civilian  pay 
would  be  provided  Federal 
employees  only  to  extent 
necessary  to  aasura  no 
lota  of  tike- home  pay  while 
on  active  duty  for  training. 


Contained  m Admimstre-  - 
tion  proposed  legislative 
program  for  95th  Congraea 


Lota  of  up  to  1 00%  of 
civilian  pay  for  Fedarai 
employees  while  on  Re- 
serve Component  Active 
Ou'y  for  Training. 


Member  pay  e monthly  charge  Legislation  introduced  Monetary 

for  medical  cars  provided.  94 m Congress. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


HOW  MANY  FOR/ AGAINST  MILITARY  UNIONS 

In  trying  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  of  how  many 
and  who  is  for/against  unions,  this  author  has  researched 
numerous  polls  conducted  by  various  agencies  and  individuals 
in  1 977  . The  polls,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  of  civilian 
personnel.  Unfortunately,  no  large  scale  poll  of  service 
members  has  been  undertaken  to  provide  a valid  examination 
of  their  preferences.  Results  of  the  polls  were  as  follows: 
POLLSTER  - Gallup  Poll  21 
SAMPLE  - Civilian  Response 

RESULTS  - 74%  Opposed  unionization  of  military  forces 
13%  Favored 
13%  Undecided 

POLLSTER  - Citizen  Soldier,  a public  interest  group22 
SAMPLE  - Received  a 2%  response  on  a questionnaire  sent  to 
20,  000  military  personnel. 

RESULTS  - 52%  of  EM  favored  a union 

- 45%  of  all  surveyed  favored  a union 
POLLSTER  - Americans  Against  Union  Control  of  Government  (AAUCG)23 
SAMPLE  - 82,762  responses  from  cross  section  of  "patriotic 
Am  er  i ca  n s " 

RESULTS  - 97.7%  opposed  a law  forcing  service  members  to  join 
a labor  union. 

POLLSTER  - American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Reasearch  (AEI)24 
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SAMPLE 

- Civilian  response 

RESULTS 

- Approximately  84%  opposed  the  military  union. 

POLLSTER 

- Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology28 

SAMPLE 

- 950  Air  Force  personnel 

RESULTS 

- 3 0%  would  join  a union 

3 0%  Undecided 

4 0%  wou Id  not  join 

POLLSTER 

- Lt  Col  Ed  Gray,  USAF26 

SAMPLE 

- M i 1 i tary  personnel 

RESULTS 

- 4%  favored  unions 

34%  might  join 

62%  aga  inst  uni ons 

POLLSTER  - University  of  Maryland  paper  researched  for  the 
39th  Military  Operations  Research  Symposium  27 
SAM  PL  E - 120  Service  personnel  at  Ft  Benning,  Ga 
RESU  LTS  - 51%  Believed  a military  union  could  prevent 
fringe  benefit  losses. 

46%  said  a union  could  secure  higher  pay  raises 
Less  that  33%  believed  a union  could  effectively 
represent  the  interests  of  military  people  by  lobbying 
Congress. 

POLLSTER  - Enlisted  People's  Organizing  Committee28 
SAMPLE  AND  RESULTS  - A petition,  rather  than  a poll,  containing 
1900  enlisted  men's  signatures  was  developed  asking 
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Congress  not  to  prohibit  military  unions. 

POLLSTER  - American  Federation  of  Government  Employees  (AFGE) 
SAMPLE  - Entire  membership  questioned  to  determine  if  union 
should  organize  the  military 
RESULTS  - 141,582  voted  no 
38,764  voted  yes 

Several  prominent  individuals  connected  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  informally  questionned  service  personnel. 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army,  William  G.  Bainbridge,  has  testified 
to  Congress  that  in  his  travels  throughout  the  Army,  he  has 
noticed  no  strong  sentiment  for  a union. 29  Master  Chief  Petty 
Officer  of  the  Navy,  R.J.  Walker,  has  testified  to  Congress 
there  is  some  sympathy  for  unions,  particularly  among  petty 
officers  who  are  alarmed  about  benefit  cuts.  Army  Secretary 
Clifford  Alexander  stated  publically  that  he  does  not  "sense 
any  longing"  among  US  soldiers  for  membership  in  a labor  union. 
Alexander  said  the  question  never  was  raised  by  soldiers 
he  met  during  trips  to  bases  in  the  US,  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
area . 

This  author  has  conducted  limited  interviews  in  July  1977 
of  Army,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Navy  personnel,  both 
officer  and  enlisted  grades  07  to  El  who  were  participating 
in  a Joint  Readiness  Exercise  BRAVE  SHIELD  XVI.  This 
exercise  was  conducted  in  Southern  California  with 
the  Exercise  Director  Headquarters  located  at  Norton 
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Air  Force  Base,  California.  The  personnel  interviewed  were 
members  of  the  Exercise  Director  Headquarters  and  represented 
posts  and  bases  throughout  the  United  States.  The  results 
showed  22%  favored  unions,  7%  did  not  care  one  way  or  another 
and  71%  were  against.  A revealing  statistic  gained  from  the 
interviews  was  that  50%  of  the  female  personnel  favored  unions. 
This  is  an  interesting  observation  considering  the  fact  that  a 
recent  research  study  (Brookings  Institution)  revealed  that 
female  personnel  could  fill  up  to  one-third  of  all  military 
jobs.  This  could  increase  the  present  female  strength  in  the 
Armed  Forces  to  a total  of  approximately  600, 000  . 30  Another 
interesting  observation  revealed  during  the  interview  was 
the  general  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  unions  and  their 
functions.  Most  of  the  personnel  questioned  assumed 
that  all  unions  have  the  inherent  authority 
to  strike.  Furthermore,  there  was  virtually  no  knowledge  of 
the  federal  unions  (eg,  AFGC)  in  the  United  States  or  knowledge 
regarding  the  operation  of  foreign  military  unions.  The 
common  reasons  offered  for  opposing  unions  were  that  unions 
woul  d : 

1 . Be  d i sru  pt  iv  e 

2.  Be  time  consuming 

3 . Degrade  d iscipl ine 

4.  Create  apathy 

5.  Be  too  radical 
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6.  Degrade  professionalism 

Another  interesting  revelation  was  that,  although  many  persons 
interviewed  indicated  opposition  to  military  unions,  they 
also  felt  they  were  inevitable. 

As  indicated  above,  there  appears  to  be  a widespread 
of  variances  in  the  results  of  recent  polls.  Much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  category  of  personnel  surveyed,  the  wording  of  the 
questions  and  the  title/position  of  the  interviewer.  For 
example,  the  slanted  type  questions  presented  by  the  AAUCG 
was  certain  to  produce  a high  opposition  percentage. 

Furthermore,  military  personnel  are  reluctant  to  express 
their  favor  of  unions  because  of  the  DOD  stated  policy 
against  unions.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  from  these  polls, 
however,  that  the  majority  of  service  personnel  do  not 
favor  military  unions.  It  is  also  probably  safe  to 
conclude  that  there  will  be  increasing  interest  in 
unions  if  the  erosion  of  pay  and  benefits  is  not  halted. 

A union  drive  by  the  AFGE,  the  Association  of  Civilian 
Technicians,  the  National  Maritime  Union,  or  other 
orga  inzations  could,  as  a result  of  propaganda  and 
and  education,  change  the  present  climate  of  negative 
feeling  that  military  personnel  have  towards  unions. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST 

Strong  arguments  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  involving 
the  desirability  and  effect  of  unions  in  the  military.  Most 
of  the  pro  and  con  arguments  are  speculative  in  nature. 
Proponents  for  and  against  find  it  hard  to  agree  on  ground 
rules  in  formulating  their  arguments  and  consequently  end  up 
generalizing  or  worst/best  case  their  points.  No  one  proponent 
for  or  against  the  military  union  agrees  to  each  and  every 
point  offered  by  his  fellow  colleagues. 

A summary  in  the  form  of  listings  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  military  unionization  is  provided  on  Charts  5 and  6. 

The  lists  were  compiled  in  part  from  numerous  readings  and 
the  author's  experience  and  opinion.  No  attempt  at  discussion 
is  made  to  amplify  the  listings.  The  listings  are  provided 
as  a handy  checklist  for  consideration  of  the  arguments. 
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CHART  5 


ARGUMENTS  FOR 

1.  Prevent  any  potential  isolation  of  professional  military 
from  society. 

2.  Strengthen  military  influence. 

3.  Prevent  erosion  of  benefits. 

4.  Settle  high  unrest  within  lower  ranks. 

5.  Provide  greater  measure  of  justice  and  dignity. 

6.  Lobby  for  balance  in  defense  budget  regarding  personnel 
vs  procurement. 

7.  Provide  higher  compensation  and  better  service  conditions. 

8.  Provide  increased  standards  and  more  stringent  occupational 
health  and  safety  guidelines. 

9.  Officers  of  union  become  partners  in  personnel  management. 

10.  Protection  of  minority,  eg,  women,  blacks,  certain  skills, 
services,  reserves. 

11.  Increase  domestic  liberties. 

12.  Will  assist  concensus  and  support  for  mission. 

13.  Will  increase  motivation  because  personnel  are  able  to 
participate  in  decisions  - monolithic  authority  outmoded. 

14.  Raise  resistance  against  military  reduction. 

15.  Foster  careerism. 

16.  Modify  grievance  procedures  which  will  decrease  grievances. 

17.  Prevent  bueaucratic  cover-ups. 

18.  Expose  wrongdoing  or  inefficiency. 

19.  Help  instill  a sense  of  pride  and  professionalism  among  EM. 

20.  Help  define  constitutional  rights  of  service  personnel. 

21.  Provide  standard  recruiting  practices  and  procedures. 

22.  Assure  stability  to  military  career  and  retirement  benefits. 

23.  Provide  strong  lobby  to  Congress. 

24.  Temper  or  Change  military  justice. 
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CHART  6 


ARGUMENTS  AGAINST 

1.  Degrade  discipline  and  chain  of  command. 

2.  Cause  general  disruption. 

3.  Degrade  dedication  to  duty  with  "union  mindedness." 

4.  Increase  defense  budget  as  a result  of  increasing  pay 
and  benefit  demands. 

5.  Readiness  will  suffer. 

6.  Cause  split  loyal  ities  of  EM  and  officers. 

7.  Union  potential  for  irresponsibility-lack  of  stability. 

8.  Degrade  patriotism. 

9.  Utilize  time,  money,  space  and  manpower  to  administer. 

10.  Introduce  complexities  in  relationships  with  other 
u ni  on  s. 

11.  Not  supported  or  looked  favorably  upon  by  general  public. 

12.  Would  undoubtedly  cause  a major  revamp  of  the  military 
justice  system. 

13.  Pit  minority  groups  against  majority. 

14.  Union  could  dictate  to  nation  "might  is  right." 

15.  Erode  concept  of  separate  services  which  could  weaken 
c iv il ian  control . 

16.  Generate  a large  union  monetary  fund. 

17.  Union  dealings  with  congress  on  pay,  retirement,  and 
benefits  may  not  be  coordinated  with  DOD. 

18.  Could  destroy/degrade  existing  associations  eg,  AUSA, 

ROA,  etc. 

19.  lengthen  daily  decision-making  process. 

20.  Unions  may  support  special  interests  rather  than  benefit 
overall  membership. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

MEASURES  TO  BAR/DETER  MILITARY  UNIONS 


There  are  many  legislative  and  Defense  Department  moves 
to  bar  and  deter  unions.  DOD  Directive  1325.  6 prohibits 
commanders  from  recognizing  or  bargaining  with  a serviceman's 
union,  however,  it  is  generally  held  that  service  personnel 
may  have  the  right  to  join  a union. 31  Any  bill  that  would 
place  an  outright  bar  of  military  members  joining  a serviceman's 
union  would  have  two  potential  difficulties,  (1)  it  may  bar 
current  military  associations  and  (2)  it  may  be  unconstitutional. 
This  logic,  however,  did  not  inhibit  the  Senate  Armed  Forces 
Committee.  In  August  1 977  , it  voted  unamimously  to  forward 
a bill  to  the  full  Senate  which  would  make  it  unlawful  for: 

(a)  A service  member  to  join  a military  union  or  solicit 

or  maintain  membership  if  he  knows  its  activities  or  objectives. 

(b)  A labor  organization  to  enroll  m il  i tary  members, 
to  solicit  or  accept  dues,  to  negotiate  or  bargain  with  a 
purported  military  union  or  authorize  union  activity  on  government 
property. 

(c)  Any  individual  to  bargain  on  behalf  of  service  members 
to  use  military  property  for  union  purposes  or  organize  a 
strike  or  other  concerted  effort  against  the  government. 

The  Defense  Department,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that  a 
carefully  worded  directive  would  be  as  effective  as  any 
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legislative  prohibition.  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  argues 
that  a directive  has  more  flexibility  and  can  be  worded  to 
be  applied  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Brown  said  a directive, 
unlike  legislation,  can  be  easliy  modified  to  accommodate  the 
changing  nature  of  the  union  problem. 

The  Defense  Department  consequently  (October  1 977  ) 
published  a directive  which  will  prohibit  negotiation 
and  collective  bargaining  strikes  and  other  concerted 
activity,  and  organizing  on-post  solicitation  for 
purposes  of  unionization.  However,  union  membership 
by  military  personnel  without  additional  activity 
on  the  members  part  is  not  expressly  prohibited.  It  provides 
guidelines  for  enforcement  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  directive. 
The  guidelines  require  the  Service  Secretary  to  consult  with 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  determine,  among  other  things,  whether 
the  activity  of  the  organization  possesses  a clear  danger  to  the 
discipline,  loyalty  or  obedience  to  lawful  orders  before 
the  local  commander  can  bar  active  membership.  33 

There  are  legal  opinions  which  can  be  looked  upon  to 
predict  the  outcome  of  a legal  fight  to  organize  military 
unions.  The  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  of  3 March  1976, 

Greer  V.  Spock  stated,  "A  military  organization  is  not  constructed 
along  democratic  lines  and  military  activities  cannot  be 
governed  by  democratic  procedures.  Military  institutions 
are  necessarily  far  more  authoritarian;  military  decisions 
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cannot  be  made  by  vote  of  the  interested  participants."  The 
Court  in  1 955  (US  EX  REC  Toth  V.  Quarlos)  said  that,  "This 
court  has  long  recognized  that  the  military  is  by  necessity 
a specialized  society  separate  from  civilian  society."  34  In 
1 953  (Orlaff  V.  Willoughly),  The  Supreme  Court  said,  "An  Army 
is  not  a deliberative  body.  It  is  the  executive  arm.  Law  is 
that  of  obedience.  No  question  can  be  left  open  as  to  the 
right  to  command  in  the  officer,  or  the  duty  of  obedience  in 
the  soldier."  The  court  is  clear  in  the  distinctions  it  makes 
between  military  people  and  civilians.33 
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CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  precedents  for  the  establishment  of  military 
unions.  Federal  unionism  has  successfully  integrated  the 
government  sector  and  foreign  military  unions  have  proven 
workable.  The  ultimate  test  of  combat,  however,  for  the  foreign 
unions  has  not  been  met. 

The  erosion  of  benefits,  the  loss  of  basic  pay  purchasing 
power,  and  the  questionable  efficiency  of  the  grievance  procedure 
have  been  the  most  prominent  and  publicized  factors  in  causing 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  military  unions. 

No  large  scale  poll  has  been  conducted  which  can  provide 
valid  data  indicating  the  desires  of  service  personnel. 

Existing  polls  are  extremely  limited  and  the  results  are,  for 

the  most  part,  not  statistically  valid  or  reliable.  It  is 

\ 

clear,  however,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  public,  Congress 
and  military  personnel  do  not  favor  the  adoption  of  unions. 

Lower  grade  enlisted  personnel  and  especially  servicewomen 
show  the  major  interest  in  the  military  union.  Strong 
arguments  exist  for  and  against  unions.  The  degradation  of 
military  discipline,  the  general  disruption  of  military 
activities,  and  the  tremendous  power  a military  union  would 
have  on  the  nation  are  cornerstone  arguments  professed  against 
unions.  The  prevention  of  erosion  of  benefits  and  stronger 
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representation  for  service  members'  security  are  included  in 
the  pleas  for  those  favoring  unions. 

Congress  and  the  Defense  Department  are  hastily  enacting 
legislation  and  directives  to  counter  the  growing  interest 
being  shown  in  military  unions.  Although  there  is  a difference 
in  their  approach,  both  Congress  and  the  Defense  Department  are 
firm  in  their  convictions  against  the  adoption  of  the  military 
union. 

The  military  union  issue  is  a fleeting  subject.  Each 
week  that  passes  a new  development  arises  which  places  the 
issues  of  unionization  in  a different  direction.  A final 
chapter  on  the  future  of  a military  union  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  United  States  cannot  be  written. 
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